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Riassunto — Principale scopo dello studio e fornire una rappresentazione cartografica del processo di 
islamizzazione della vasta area a culture “Kafire” e di lingue indoeuropee qui denominata “Peristan”, 
che si estendeva un tempo dall’attuale Nuristan lino ai confini del Kashmir, per una superficie di ca. 
80.000 kmq, area di cui i Kalasha del sud Chitral sono oggi gli ultimi eredi superstiti. Solo di recente, 
infatti, la ricerca scientifica ha fornito nuovi elementi per ricostruire la storia di questo processo, rimasta 
in precedenza oscura. Dopo una breve analisi delle diverse forme di percezione delle identita etnico- 
religiose nell’area, si esamina il rapporto fra il processo di islamizzazione e quello di assoggettamento 
all’autorita statale fra il 1500 e il giorno d’oggi, per poi illustrare le fonti in base alle quali e costruita 
la cartografia. Ne risulta un’immagine per certi versi inattesa di cio che fu il “Kafiristan”, forse il piu 
tenace e remoto barbaricum dell’intero continente asiatico, e fra i piu vasti. 

Key words: Kalasha, Nuristan, Swat, Chitral, Gilgit, Hunza, Hindukush/Karakorum, Indo-European. 

Summary — The main purpose of this work is to provide a cartographic representation of the 
process of Islamization of the vast area of “Kafir” cultures and Indo-European languages here styled 
“Peristan”. This area once extended from present-day Nuristan to the borders of Kashmir over a 
surface of some 80.000 square km. The Kalasha of lower Chitral are now the last surviving heirs of 
this area. Only recently scientific research has produced new elements to reconstruct the history of this 
process, which had so far remained obscure. After a brief analysis of the different forms of perception 
of ethnic and religious identities in the area, the paper deals with the relationship between the process 
of Islamization and that of subjection to the authority of states from ca. 1500 CE to this day. Then the 
sources on which the cartography is based are discussed. The result is a somewhat unexpected image of 
what was once “Kafiristan”, perhaps the most remote and tenacious barbaricum of the Asian continent, 
and one of the largest. 


Introduction 

It is curious to find that the very first notice about Kafiristan to reach the We¬ 
stern world was written in Italian. 


Dipartimento di Storia, Archeologia, Geografia, Arte e Spettacolo delTUniversita di Firenze. 
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Essen do qui stati [at Peshawar] vinti giorni,ftmo a un altro luogo piccolo, dove incontrorno uno eremitano de 
idoli, pellegrino, che gli diede nova di star trenta giornate discosto da li una terra che i saraceni chiamano Ca- 
ferstam, nella quale non consentono entrar saraceni, e gli anmtagpano quando Id vanno, lasciando pure andare 
a essagentili mercanti, ma non entrare net loro tempij. E diceva degli uomini di quella terra che si vestivano di 
nero quando andavano alii tempij a o rare, e la terra esserfertile etprodure uva, della quale facevano vino che di 
Id portavanoper vendere ai saraceni. E, avendone ilpellegrino seco, lo diede aprovare e here alfratello Benedetto; 
e ritrovo esser vero vino d'uva, cosa molto insolita in quelle bande. Di dove vennero apensare che sarebbe quella 
qualche terra de'christiani (Ricci, 1949, 403). 

The Portuguese Jesuit Bento de Gois had left the Indian city of Agra in October 
1602, intending to travel overland to China across Central Asia in order to establish 
once and for all whether what was then known as China was the same as Marco 
Polo’s Catai. Gois was to meet with the Italian missionary and scholar Matteo Ricci 
who was then stationed in China, but his highly adventurous journey came to an end 
when he died in unclear circumstances in the vicinity of Kashgar. Part of his papers, 
however, prodigiously reached Ricci, who related in his own language the story of 
the voyage 1 . Long quoted second-hand in the literature, this brief passage provides 
several interesting pieces of information about the Kafirs of those days, though, 
perhaps not surprisingly, the one that drew most attention at the time was the only 
one that was a pure construction of the pious Jesuit mind, i.e. the idea that the Kafirs 
were lost Christians. On the basis of Ricci’s hint, the Catholic church made, though 
with little success, several attempts at contacting the Kafirs, culminating in 1887, in 
response to solicitations from an eager British missionary, Herbert Vaughan, with 
the institution of the Apostolic Prefecture of Punjab and Kafiristan, which bore 
that name until 1947, when it became a more prosaic Diocese of Rawalpindi. 

Whether any Catholic missionary ever reached Kafiristan is still unclear 2 . What 
is quite clear, however, is that the region known by that name in Vaughan’s days was 
something very different from what it was at the time of Gois’ journey. 

In 1887, though Kafiristan was still (apart from the brief Lockhart episode 3 ) 
almost totally unexplored, geographers had already more or less determined its con¬ 
fines 4 , which then corresponded quite closely to the present borders of the Nuristan 
province of Afghanistan. This is the classic Kafiristan of the literature, first narrated 
to the West by the widely read work of George Scott Robertson (1896), who spent 
a year among the Kom (Kam) people of the lower Bashgal in 1890-91. As is well 
known, Robertson’s Kafiristan included four different politically independent lingui¬ 
stic groups (Kom/Kati, Waigali, Ashkun, Prasun), which, though divided by langua¬ 
ge, political allegiance, religious practices and social institutions, recognized the basic 
cultural affinity that distinguished them from surrounding Muslim peoples. It must 
be kept in mind that it was only because of contingent political circumstances that 
this “classic” notion of Kafiristan did not include a fifth ethnic group that actually 
shared the same basic cultural background, i. e. the Kalasha of lower Chitral, who 
at the time had been subject to the Mehtars of Chitral since about two centuries 3 , 
and were therefore to fall under British rule when Chitral was conquered in 1895. 
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At the time of the Lockhart mission, unconverted Kalasha were still present in the 
Shishi Kuh valley, Suwir, jinjeret Kuh and Urtsun (Lockhart & Woodthorpe, 1889, 
263), as well as in the three well-known Kalasha valleys of today, Bumburet, Birir 
and Rumbur. 

This was Kafiristan at the beginning of colonial times. In Gois’s times, as we have 
anticipated, it was much larger than that. It is only quite recently, however, that it has 
become possible to reconstruct with some geographic precision the historical de¬ 
velopments that led the land of the Kafirs to shrink down from a vast region about 
twice the size of Switzerland to the tiny enclave of the three Kalasha valleys that are 
its ultimate remnant today. 

Until a couple of decades ago, indeed, the pre-colonial history of the areas ran¬ 
ging from Nuristan to the borders of Kashmir, including Chitral, Gilgit, Hunza- 
Nager, Dir, Upper Swat and the Indus Kohistan, had remain clouded in thick mist. 
Lacking access to hardly any written source, the early writers of colonial times had 
produced a number of accounts, largely based on oral traditions that, though quite 
vague and contradictory, had generally come to be accepted as actual facts. This had 
stimulated, since the late 19th century, the production of local historiographies in 
Urdu and Persian, which had often added fictitious dates to form chronologically 
arranged narratives that had in turn influenced subsequent Western writers. The re¬ 
sult was a puzzling congeries of incoherent narrations that had baffled for decades 
whoever tried to reconcile them into a consistent picture of that pre-colonial past 6 . 

1 have discussed elsewhere (Cacopardo A.M., 2009, 312ff) some aspects of this 
curious combination of mistakes, manipulations and misunderstandings: these to¬ 
pics are not the subject of the present essay. All we need to recall here is that one 
common ingredient of all these narratives was the tendency to relegate the advent 
of Islam to the areas east of Nuristan into a remote past, dating back to the 14th, 
or the 11 th, or even the 8th century CE. So it was that even a specialist like Karl 
Jettmar (1974, 39) could postulate “for Kafiristan proper [i. e. Nuristan] [...] an 
isolated development between the 11th and 19th centuries”, imagining that it had 
been surrounded by Muslim peoples throughout all those centuries. It was a radically 
unfounded concept. 

The baffling tangle of those narratives started to be unraveled only in the 1990’s 
especially through the patient work of scholars like Wolfgang Holzwarth, who rese¬ 
arched a whole range of previously unknown or unnoticed primary sources, which 
started to yield some solid pinpoints for a well-founded chronology. These were 
compared with the preexisting narratives based on oral traditions, producing a more 
reliable picture of the past. This meticulous enterprise, however, has not yet re¬ 
sulted in the production of an organic narrative of precolonial history based on 
these scientifically sound findings. We still do not have a standard history book for 
Chitral, Gilgit, Hunza and the whole of northern Pakistan. The result is that the 
old narratives are still the basis for most reconstructions of this history, not only in 
popular, but even in academic literature. For just one example, in the “Chitral” entry 
(last updated in 2011) of Encyclopaedia Iranica online, a highly qualified scientific 
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enterprise, we read that “in the 4th/10th century it [Chitral] was subject to the king 
of Kabul”, an idea derived from a widely-read writer of early colonial times, which 
is completely unfounded 7 ; that in the 16th century “Chitral became a princely state 
under the rule of a dynasty of mehtars” described as “Ivhushwaqt rulers”, while 
both the title of mehtar and Khushwaqt rule actually date from the 18th century; 
and that the population was “predominantly Buddhist and pagan in the early Islamic 
period”, while it is quite clear that Chitral was never Buddhist and that Buddhism 
had long vanished even from Gilgit by early Islamic times. 

It is therefore not useless to turn back to the materials we had already analyzed 
almost twenty years ago, in the wake of those scholars’ work, when reconstructing 
the outlines of the historical process of Islamization of the whole region (Caco¬ 
pardo & Cacopardo, 2001, 31 ff). The present paper has mainly the modest aim of 
providing a cartographic representation of this process, integrating that old analysis 
with some additional elements, especially for the benefit of Iranologists, Indologists 
and other scholars of the surrounding areas who are not necessarily acquainted with 
the specialized literature. 


Perceptions of collective identity 

But before we proceed with our cartographic reconstruction, it is necessary to 
briefly discuss the concept of “Kafir”, which has to do with that sphere of ethnic 
and collective identity that has been the subject of endless discussions in these last 
decades of anthropological debate. 

Ugo Fabietti (1998, 77ff), for instance, has resorted to the Kafir/Nuristani case 
as a paradigmatic example of the arbitrary construction of ethnic identity. Now, it 
must be clearly understood that, since “Kafiristan” was historically much larger than 
present-day Nuristan, the case of the recently constructed “Nuristani identity” is 
only a peculiar incident within the picture of the rather intricate vicissitudes of the 
wider “Kafir” world. Because the four linguistic groups of present-day Nuristan 
were the only Kafirs left inside Afghanistan at time of Abdur Rahman’s jihad of 
1895-96, they are the only ones who became the “people of the Land of Light”, the 
Nuristani. Because, for a number of reasons that cannot be discussed here, this exo¬ 
genous label has been vested with high status in Afghanistan, it has been to a certain 
extent internalized and has become, to use Bromberger’s expression (cit. in Fabietti, 
ibid., 135-36), a “performative” identity that has a role on the socio-political arena of 
present-day Afghanistan, while the old patterns of identity I shall presently discuss 
still play their role at the local level behind the facade of this recent construction. 
It is significant that the borders of the present administrative district of Nuristan 
coincide exactly with Robertson’s “Kafiristan”. It is, however, just as significant, 
and indicative of the contingent nature of this categorization, that, as the present 
writer experienced during field work in 2006, some contemporary Pashai, who were 
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“Kafirs” in earlier times, will depict themselves as Nuristani though their country is 
neady outside those borders. 

So the “Nuristani” label is an entirely modern construction resulting from a com¬ 
bination of Western (British) perception, Afghan hegemonical discourse and inter¬ 
nalized performativization. The “Kafir” label is a radically different thing, and has 
much older roots. 

Kafir, of course, is and Arabo-Persian word which only means “pagan”, i. e. 
someone who does not belong to any of the three kitabi religions, the religions of 
the Book— including therefore such diverse people as the Hindus or the Chinese. It 
is a strictly religious categorization and a very wide-ranging one indeed. However, in 
the Islamicate world that had gradually extended its sway all around our “Kafiristan” 
over the five centuries from the 11th to the 16th CE, it came to be used, starting at 
least from the times of Babur, in a more restricted sense, to describe the people of 
this region as distinct from the Hindus or anyone else. In fact, Muslim writers were 
always puzzled by the Kafirs and from time to time tried to assimilate them to the 
Zoroastrians, the Christians, the Hindu or even the Jews. But by the 16th century 
CE, the Islamicate world had started to coagulate an awareness of the Kafirs of 
the Hindukush/Karakorum as a distinct category with its own peculiar religious 
practices. Reference to the use of wine is perhaps the standard topos that, in written 
sources from this period, provides the marker to distinguish our “Kafirs” from the 
rest. Gois, in this way, is no exception. 

Like the “Nuristani” label, this categorization stems from and belongs to the 
literate world of urbanocentric cultures surrounding our region. It is not only an 
outside concept, but one belonging to the remote outside. In the field of the percep¬ 
tion of collective identities, it belongs to the sphere we might call of “heteroethnop- 
sis”, the “others’ view” on the ethnic categorization of a certain population. This 
is a specific kind of heteroethnopsis that may be called “telethnopsis”, the “view 
from afar” on ethnic difference. It has its own array of exonyms, including such 
“telethnonyms” as “Nuristani” or “Kafir”. 

At the local, vernacular world of face-to-face relationships, however, we have a 
totally different form of heteroethnopsis, which we may call “periethnopsis”, the 
“view from the surroundings” of proximate neighbouring groups. This vernacu¬ 
lar heteroethnopsis has its own “periethnonyms” that often differ from the auto¬ 
ethnonyms of self-ascribed designations, but are just as sharp and specific. Thus, for 
example, the Khowar-speakers who nowadays call themselves “Chitrali” are known 
as patucf to the Kalasha, as bilo to the Kati, and were once called arnya by the people 
of the Gilgit region; the people of Ashret and Biyori who call themselves Palula are 
known as dangarik to the Chitrali and as kohistani to the Pathan; while the people 
that the Kom call prasun and the Kalasha ivietdeshi, call themselves vasi, but are called 
paruni by the neighbouring Pathan. And, quite interestingly, the Kalasha are called 
kalash by the Chitrali and the Pathan, but the Kati call kasua only the people of Bum- 
buret and Rumbur, while they have a different name, mru, for the people of Birir. 
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These logics of binary conversation also extend to toponyms, to the confusion of 
cartographers, ethnographers and whoever tries to interpret non-recent geographic 
sources. Thus the established names of the three Kalasha valleys are in fact the Chi- 
trali terms for places that are called mumuret , rughmu and biriu in Kalasha language, 
while the village of Bragamatal in Upper Bashgal is so called by its inhabitants, but 
is known as ghonagrom to the Kalasha and lutdeh to the Chitrali. 

Ail this precision is entirely foreign to the sphere of telethnopsis where the “Ka¬ 
fir” label belongs. Like other labels in this sphere, such as “Kohistani” or “Tadjik”, 
this concept lumps together all distinctions. The “Kafirs” were a vast congeries of 
people that were politically fragmented and linguistically and culturally heteroge¬ 
neous. Over twenty different languages were spoken in the whole area and, though 
there is a perceptible background affinity between the different cultures, the myths 
and rites could vary widely from valley to valley and basin to basin. Some writers of 
the Persianate world were quite aware of this fragmentation. “Each valley and each 
community [bar darra wa qaum /] has a different language, so that none understands 
the language of the others. Because they are constantly in conflict, few have ever 
seen any other place than their own village”, says in the early 1500’s Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat (Dughlat, 1985, 386; cf. Holzwarth, 1999, 17). But in none of these wri¬ 
ters do we find any careful description of the linguistic and cultural differentiations 
within the “Kafir” world. All we find is a sweeping distinction between “Siah Posh” 
(“black clad” in Persian) and “Sufed Posh” (“white clad”) Kafirs, that has been used 
in different and conflicting ways at different times and places, proving as vague and 
opaque as the later distinction invented by certain British officers between “Red” 
and “Black” Kafirs. 

Yet the Kafir label has been adopted since early times in Western literature on 
the area and has gained a footing in scientific literature that it still preserves to this 
day. The problem is that we do need a category to define all these non-Islamic cul¬ 
tures that, as we have discussed elsewhere (Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001, 13ff), 
have much in common that keeps them distinct from everything else around them. 
But the term “Kafir” has a strongly negative connotation to the Muslim ear, that is 
something similar to what the word “terrorist” evokes to the contemporary Western 
mind. Therefore, the descendants of converted Kafirs are mostly not happy to see 
the term applied to their ascendants. And for this reason we have invented the term 
Peristan (“Fairyland”) to refer to what was once the country of those “infidels”. 
This term, which refers to the widespread belief in fairy-like mountain spirits, has 
started to gain some footing in scientific literature and popular discourse. For the 
time being, however, until the new term becomes fully rooted in general discourse, 
it proves quite difficult, from a practical point of view, to do entirely without the old 
term “Kafir”. In this article, therefore, 1 shall use both labels as convenience shall 
require. 
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Peristan and Zomia 

In precolonial times, the relation between Peristan and the Persianate world sur¬ 
rounding it was quite similar to the one recendy described by James Scott between 
the lowlands of Southeast Asia and a highland region that has also been given a new 
name by anthropologists, namely Zomia, meaning “the land of the distant people”. 
While that is also a relation of cultural, linguistic, religious and ethnic contrast, Scott 
calls in the foreground the political dimension of this relation: it is a contrast “betwe¬ 
en self-governing and state-governed peoples” (Scott, 2009, 3). The political struc¬ 
tures of the highlands are marked by a “rough egalitarianism”, those of the states by 
“slavery, conscription, taxes, corvee labor” and other related troubles. 

This kind of binary opposition has been studied in the Islamicate world all 
the way from Morocco to Afghanistan by scholars like Gellner, Tapper, Ahmed, 
Salzman and, long before them, by the great ibn-Khaldun. What is perhaps novel in 
Scott’s approach on Zomia is his insistence on the willful, deliberate nature of the 
political configurations of marginal areas throughout the world, since, in his view, 
“the encounter between expansionary states and self-governing peoples is hardly 
confined to Southeast Asia” and is in fact ubiquitous {ibid). “The hill populations of 
Zomia have actively resisted incorporation into the framework of the classical state, 
the colonial state, and the independent nation-state” {ibid., 19, cf. 178ff). Similarly, in 
all continents we find “populations that have deliberately placed themselves at the 
state’s periphery”, whose institutions “are purposefully crafted both to thwart incor¬ 
poration into nearby states and to minimize the likelihood that statelike concentra¬ 
tions of power will arise among them” {ibid., 8). These are “shatter zones”, refuge 
areas of ‘“runaways’ from state-making processes in the lowlands”; such regions are 
a “state effect”, “inevitable by-products of coercive state-making and are found on 
every continent” {ibid., 24). They are a space of “political resistance” and “cultural 
refusal” {ibid., 20). 

Now, all this is strikingly convergent with what I had independently argued in 
Gates of Peristan (cf. e. g. Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001, 93) and more recently and 
explicitly: “If since a few millennia the dwellers of the mountains had at arms’ reach 
the roads beaten by merchants and soldiers [...], it is evident that their shunning the 
burdens and benefits of the civilizations that followed one another before their 
very eyes, must have been the result of a choice, a strong and determined cultural 
option, that put them in a condition of active opposition toward that whole world. 
[...] Though this does not mean [...] that the relationship was always and everywhe¬ 
re marked by open conflict, it is probably not unfounded to describe it as a form 
of resistance, the active refusal of a model, or a complex of models, alternative to 
their own. It is evident that this cultural resistance also had a political dimension” 
(Cacopardo, 2009, 72). Said Robinson Jeffers, the Californian bard: “Corruption / 
Never has been compulsory, when the cities lie at the monster’s feet, there are left 
the mountains”. It would seem that people like Jeffers himself, or Gary Snyder, or 
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Clastres, or even Rousseau are not the only kind of skeptics about the enterprise of 
civilization. As Scott emphasizes, there is a millenarian history of practiced political 
skepticism. 

There are, however, two significant differences between the case of Peristan and 
that of Scott’s Zomia. 

Scott resolutely refutes the “older understandings” and the “popular folklore 
today” that see in the highland peoples our “living ancestors” or “the historical rem¬ 
nants of an earlier stage of human history”(Scott, 2009, 28). In his view, the people 
of Zomia are “far from being ‘left behind’ by the progress of civilization in the val¬ 
leys” (ibid.). Their history “is best understood as a history not of archaic remnants 
but of ‘runaways’ from state-making processes in the lowlands” (ibid., 24, cf. 128). 
Now, in the case of Peristan, it is quite possible that both these latter descriptions are 
not incorrect. This is because in the plains to the south of the Peristan mountains, 
the presence of a continuous succession of high civilizations dates back much earlier 
than in Indochina, where state-like formations first made their appearance around 
500 CE. South of Peristan, such formations date back to the days of the Indus val¬ 
ley civilization, close to three thousand years earlier. It is therefore not unlikely that, 
in this case, the “flight to the heights” started much earlier than in Zomia, and that 
some of the pre-Islamic cultures of Peristan were direct inheritors of highly archaic 
institutions, which may well have been “purposefully crafted” to keep the lowland 
power structures at a distance, only much longer ago. The ritual use of wine, the 
ethnonym “Dards” and the use of above-ground wooden coffins are documented 
in the days of Alexander and this does suggest some measure of continuity between 
the Paropamisos of those days and pre-Islamic Peristan as we know it 9 . 

Peristan was certainly not a land of “people without history” and it would surely 
be far-fetched to find there the “living ancestors” of anybody. Though that history 
is largely unknown to us, it is clear that population movements, cultural change, in¬ 
fluences from the lowlands, shifts of language and collective identity must have taken 
place throughout the centuries. Peristan certainly exhibits the “enormous diversity of 
tongues and cultures” that is one of the diagnostic characteristics of “shatter zones” 
according to Scott (ibid., 8, 329). But that diversity is much less pronounced than in 
the case of Zomia. The tongues of Peristan are all (with a single exception) Eastern 
Indo-European of the Dardic and Nuristani groups, and all show related, clearly 
archaic traits in comparison to the rest of that family. This suggests that the ancient 
Peristani all came to the mountains under similar circumstances and from similar di¬ 
rections. There has been much reshuffling and knocking about throughout the ages. 
The flight to the mountains has been practiced until recent times also by Muslims 
such as the Pathan, who have often pushed peripheral Peristani into higher areas. 
Here is a case from the 18th century that suits exactly the terms discussed by Scott: 

A Safi [Pathan] having become annoyed and aggrieved with the Tarkalarni ruler of Bajawr, vowed that he 
would never again dwell under anyone's rule, or be subject to anyone in future. With this determination he gir- 
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ded up his loins and set out, and reached Badel. Arrived there, he got some other bold spirits to join him, and 
determined to take forcible possession of some of the hill country, then held ly the TorKafiris or Siah Poshan. 
Several severe encounters took place between them; but the Sajis, by their valour, overcame the Tor Kafiris, and 
possessed themselves of the territory of Pich [...]; and there the Safi in question, and his confederates, took up 
their residence in independence (Mogul Beg in Raverty, 1888,105). 

There has been plenty of change in Peristan and it is nowadays quite useless to 
speculate on the remote roots of its cultures: sooner or later, archaeology and gene¬ 
tics will resolve the puzzle of those origins. But, at the present state of knowledge, 
the “archaic” flavour of Peristani cultures is something difficult to deny. Peristan has 
certainly been the wildest and most conservative barharicum (to use Modzelevski’s 
expression) of Islamicate Asia, and perhaps of the whole continent. And, for much 
of its history, it has been the most secluded. 

And this is the second significant difference between Peristan and Scott’s area. In 
Zomia, the “barbarian” periphery was since early times “the source of hundreds of 
important trade goods and forest products necessary to the prosperity of the padi 
state”; “the two zones were ecologically complementary and therefore natural tra¬ 
ding partners” (Scott, 2009, 6); “lowland states [...] have always existed in symbiosis 
with hill society” {ibid., 26); there was “a brisk traffic in people, goods, and culture 
across the very permeable membrane between the hills and valleys” {ibid., 28, cf. 
105ff). All this can certainly not be said of Peristan, as we shall presendy see. 


Three periods in Peristan history 

From the point of view of its relations with the outside world, the history of Pe¬ 
ristan in the Common Era can be divided into three distinct periods. During the first 
millennium Peristan became entirely surrounded by what we may call, paraphrasing 
Hodgson, “Buddhistate” states and societies. During this time, its boundaries were 
certainly more permeable than later. Buddhist civilization penetrated into Peristan 
along the Indus valley, and a long distance route linking India to Eastern Turkestan 
and China was established and maintained by a string of statelets in the region of 
Gilgit, Cliilas and Baltistan. It was a very perilous itinerary, as we can tell from the re¬ 
ports of Chinese pilgrims like Fa-hsien and Sung Yun, who followed it on their way 
to India: but still it temporarily brought literacy and state rule into the mountains, 
though only in its own immediate vicinity. With this period the present paper is not 
concerned. With the decline of Buddhist civilization around the turn of the millen¬ 
nium, the statelets collapsed and vanished and the whole region lapsed, or relapsed, 
into heavy isolation. 

The next five centuries, from the 11th to the 16th, are the time it took for the 
Islamicate wave arriving from the west to completely surround Peristan. The Isla- 
mization of the surrounding regions started in Badakhshan as early as the 8th cen¬ 
tury and completed the encirclement with the conversion of Baltistan in the 16th 
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(Holzwarth, 1997). This is the “Dark Gap” in Peristan history. During this whole 
second period, the mentions of Peristan in written sources are indeed extremely 
scarce. In the 11th century, we find the first mention of the Kafirs in Persianate 
literature in the Zajn al-akbar of Abu Said Abd-al-Hayy Gardizi, a court historian of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, who relates of an incursion by Mahmud into the Darrah-i-Nur, 
at the southernmost fringes of Peristan in 1020/21 CE (Raverty, 1888, 134-35) 10 . 
In the same period, we have a vague notice from al-Biruni (Alberuni, 1910, 207), 
about a kingdom ruling Gilgit, Chilas and Yasin, which must have been a left-over 
from late Buddhist times. In the 13th century, Nizami Arudi reports in his Chahar 
Maqala that the people of Laghman were refusing to pay taxes to the Ghazni rulers 
on account of the harassments of the nearby Kafirs (Scarcia, 1965, CXXXVII). In 
the same period, we find a notice from the opposite side, the north, which is the first 
mention of Peristan in Western literature. Since I have started with Matteo Ricci, 1 
am obliged to quote it fully, because it is also in Italian: 

E quando I’uomo vaoltra .iij. giornate /from Wakhan], e’ conviene che I’uomo cavalca bene per .xl.giornateper 
montagne eper coste, tra creco e kvante, eper valle, passando moltifiumi e mold luoghi diserti. E per tutto questo 
luogo non si tmova abitayione ne albergagione, ma conviene che ssiporti la vivanda. Questa contrada si chiama 
Be lor. Eagente dimora ne le montagne molto alte; adorano idoli e sono selvatica gente, e vivono de k bestie che 
pigliano. Loro vestire e dipelli di bestie, e sono uomini malvagi (Polo, 1994, 68 [49,12-16]). 

Marco Polo traveled through Wakhan, very close to the northern reaches of 
Peristan 11 . The route he mentions was most likely the one from the Baroghil pass 
into Kashmir, where for forty days the traveller would not find along the road nei¬ 
ther houses, nor hostels, nor food. There were evidently no states to guard the road 
and this country of idolatrous wild people was no place for peaceful merchants to 
go by. And indeed, we find no mention of any Muslim traveller crossing Peristan 
throughout those five centuries. For the rest, we have in this period the report of 
Timur Leng’s well-known incursion against the Siah Posh and Katur Kafirs, which 
is very hard to localize, but probably invested some part of Nuristan and possibly 
of Chitral. The purpose was to put an end to the vexations of the Kafirs, who ap¬ 
parently exacted regular tribute from Panjshir. But the army suffered severe blows 
and retreated with little results (Raverty, 1888, 135-38). The subsequent incursions 
against the Kafirs of Sultan Mahmud ibn Abu Said, ruler of Badakhshan in the late 
1400’s, also left no lasting consequences {ibid., 138-39). And that is just about all we 
have in Persianate sources, as far as we can see for now 12 . 

Altogether, what we gather from these sparse notices is the following: the 
very rareness of mentions about such an extensive region indicates clearly that 
it was terra incognita to the people of the neighbouring plains. There is no trace 
of “important trade goods and forest products necessary to the prosperity” of 
the lowland states: mountains and plains were neither “complementary” nor in 
“symbiosis”. What we find is Kafirs raiding the farmer settlements around their 
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boundaries and exacting regular tribute from them. Even Tamerlane could not 
defeat them, something that left a long-lasting image of fearful enmity in Muslim 
imagination 13 . Altogether, what we must conclude is that Peristan was tighdy fenced 
in by its natural barriers and by the determination of its inhabitants. The few gates 
through those barriers, along the southern valleys and over the northern passes, 
must have been, as they also were later, closely watched by very belligerent war¬ 
riors. At this time, the margins of Peristan seem far from being a “very permeable 
membrane”: they look much more like a carefully guarded enclosure. This is what 
1 call the Fence of Peristan. The lands surrounding Peristan in all directions fall, 
though to varying degrees of intensity and stability, under the sphere of influence 
and control of state machines centered in or connected to the lowlands. To use the 
local Persian label, they are riyasati (state-controlled) lands. Peristan remains enti¬ 
rely out of their reach, it is a jaghestan, a “land of the unruly”. This metaphorical 
fence seems to have remained highly stable during the whole length of the Dark 
Gap. And throughout this period, as far as we can tell, the Fence of Peristan is as 
much a cultural and religious as it is a political boundary. This may perhaps allow 
the exception, in the 15th century, of the principalities of lower Swat and Bajaur 
(see below), which probably had Kafir rulers and a prevailingly Kafir population 
(being therefore out of Yaghestan but possibly inside Kafiristan). But it is largely 
true for the rest of the line. 

Things are quite different during our third period, from the 1500s to the present. 
This is the period we are concerned with here, to which our cartography is referred. 


Political domestication of Peristan 

During this period, Peristan underwent a double process, of Islamization on the 
one hand, and of political subjugation to the state on the other. It is essential to 
understand that the two phenomenons are not necessarily correlated. 

The subjugation of the Peristani to the authority of states, has taken place quite 
distinctly from their conversion. This is what I call, following Scott’s suggestion 
(Scott, 2016), the political “domestication” process. This is a highly appropriate me¬ 
taphor, since under archaic states the subjugation of humans by other humans took 
a shape that was quite parallel to the domestication of animals, trading freedom for 
the promise of food and security. And indeed, in precolonial states the labouring 
peasant was treated with varying combinations of coercion and affection that did 
not always compare favourably with those applied to cattle or horses. Wittfogel may 
have exaggerated in his days, but the mass of his data is overwhelming. 

As we have seen, at the beginning of our third period, around 1500 CE, the peo¬ 
ple of Peristan had resisted political domestication for centuries. For the boundaries 
of Peristan at this time, our most important source is the already mentioned Mirza 
Haidar Dughlat, a Timurid from the Chagatai khanate of Kashgar. He was a mater- 
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nal cousin of emperor Babur, our main source for the south-western margin of Pe- 
ristan at this time. Mirza Haidar is one of the very few who had personally traveled 
all the way around Peristan (a journey of four months, in his estimate) and spent a 
winter in its northern reaches in 1527-28. His testimony makes it very clear that he 
knew of no state inside Peristan. So this seems at least a solid starting point. After 
that, however, sources are quite scarce through the next three centuries. 

What we can gather from the evidence we have is that on the northern side, state 
control first gained a foothold in upper Chitral after the incursions of the Kashgar 
khanate around 1510 and in 1527. State control, through various vicissitudes and in 
various forms, extended by the mid-17th century to Yasin, Gilgit and Hunza. By the 
early 18th century it had extended to southern Chitral. Nuristan to the west remai¬ 
ned out of its reach until British times, as well as Chilas and the whole Indus basin 
down to the confluence of Buner on the eastern side. Thus the limits of expansion 
of this northern thrust of the domestication process were marked by Nuristan, the 
Arandu-Narisat area, the Lowri pass, the Hindu Raj watershed to its east, Chilas, 
and the Kashmir and Baltistan borders. On this northern side domestication mostly 
preceded Islamization, and we have well documented cases of Muslim rulers with 
mostly Kafir subjects. 

On the southern side, we witness quite the opposite, with Islamization often 
preceding domestication. In Swat and in the Indus basin, the presence of belligerent 
Pathans, especially Yusufzai, who stubbornly refused to be “cooked” (to use the 
Chinese metaphor evoked by Scott [2009, 103]), effectively halted political domesti¬ 
cation until the 20th century. In the Panjkora valley, the Dir statelet of Zafar Khan 
and his son Qasim Khan established its rule only in the mid 18th century. In the belt 
from Bajaur to Laghman and Ningrahar, state control made some progress during 
our third period (whether directly from Kabul or through local Sunni warlords), but 
in the 19th century its shaky frontier was not extremely far from where Babur had 
left it three centuries earlier. Indus Kohistan remained fully independent throughout 
British rule till the advent of Pakistan, Swat and its Kohistan fell under the Wali’s 
rule only in the 20th century, and even Afghan control of Nuristan after the invasion 
was never very solid (Kendrick, 2006, 87-88). Before the British period, the southern 
wave of state domestication met with the northern one only at the Lowri pass and, 
only occasionally, in the Kunar valley around Asmar. However, the tracts of road 
around the Lowri and the mouth of the Bashgal River remained always under the 
constant threat of the Nuristani Kafir prowlers. For sources and details about this 
whole process on the northern and southern side, see Cacopardo, 2009, 73-138. 

So the advance of Islam in Peristan was not at all synchronized with the advan¬ 
ce of political domestication. In fact, even the notion that the Kafirs were always 
stateless, apart from the borderline cases of Swat and Bajaur, may need to be revi¬ 
sed since Holzwarth (1998, 312-13; 2006, 174ff) has unearthed the existence of a 
Kafir-ruled statelet in Gilgit at the end of the 18th century, which turns out to be 
documented also in the mid-17th century Shigar namah. Judging by its rituals and 
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oral traditions, it is clear that this polity, unlike the Chitral principality, was not a 
derivation from Islamicate models. But the nature, the structure and the origins of 
this Kafir state have not been investigated so far, and whether it had historical con¬ 
nections with pre-Islamic Baltistan, or Swat, or even the late Buddhist statelets in 
the same area, is something that remains to be clarified. The Kafir state of Gilgit is 
a fascinating subject for future research 14 . 

In this essay, I shall not attempt to draw a cartography of the political dome¬ 
stication process. It is challenging enough to deal with Islamization. It must only 
be kept clear that during our third period, the Fence of Peristan becomes doubled 
and ambiguous. We have a political fence between riyasati lands and yaghestan and a 
cultural fence between Kafirs and Muslims, that may or may not coincide from time 
to time and place to place. It is only this second divide that I shall try to trace here 
in our maps. 


The Kafir/Muslim Boundary 

Scarcia Amoretti (2016, 306-7) has recently discussed the “idea of boundary” 
in the Muslim world, finding that in medieval Muslim geography, the world is con¬ 
ceived in terms “of a network of lines of communication between cities” (Ralph 
Brauer). This of course is the “view from the valley” of the written texts from an 
urbanocentric civilization. Here there is no concern with boundaries between the 
different domains of the umma , they are not even represented in cartography. But 
when it comes to borders with countries outside dar al-islam, that is perceived as a 
clear divide. Now the Fence of Peristan is of course one of those divides. Yet we 
must make a difference between the remote perceptions, the telethnopsis, of the 
literate world and the vernacular experience at the local level. 

At this level, the case of Peristan is one that defies any generalization. There is a 
great difference between the Nuristan/Panjshir border —a clear-cut line along a high 
mountain ridge where the political and the cultural divides overlapped and remained 
stable for about a millennium— and the more mobile and flexible lines dividing the 
Peristani from Muslims along the valleys of southern Peristan, where the two divides 
did not necessarily coincide. 

In the case of Nuristan, at any rate, there is one specific cultural and religious in¬ 
stitution that strongly concurred to the impermeability of the boundary. This is the 
well-known institution of the shura much or le moch 15 , by which a man who had killed 
an enemy, especially a Muslim, gained a position of rank that became higher and hi¬ 
gher according to the number of his victims, whether men, women or children alike. 
Killing Muslims was a sacred enterprise, in which young warriors engaged with great 
intensity. For just one eloquent example, around 1887 Capus was told by an Afghan: 


Lesgens de notre nation sont tues surement des que les Kafirspeuvent s ’en emparer. A la frontiere des deuxpays, 
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ki guerre d’extermination de part et d autre est une desprincipales occipations des habitant, tuant comme ils le 
peuvent. Un Siahpouche qui n 'a pas tue un homme n ’estpas un homme. Chaque meurtre d'un ennemi est accuse 
parun signeparticuliersurla tete. [...]Personne n’estjamaisalle che%eux. N'j alleppas! (Capus, 1890,25). 

It is clear that such an institution was not meant to make the fence more permea¬ 
ble 16 . Transactions between Kafirs and Muslims across this boundary certainly took 
place, but on a limited scale. Money, just like literacy, remained a great rarity even in 
Islamized precolonial Peristan. In the pre-Islamic world, circulation of things and 
services was based on reciprocity, whether “generalized” ( rectius : positive) or balan¬ 
ced or negative, to resort to Sahlins’ (1965) well-known categorization. In external 
relations with the Muslim world, balanced gift-exchange and barter-like transactions 
certainly took place locally, as Gois also attests, but negative reciprocity, i. e. treache¬ 
ry, raiding, robbery and murder, was more like the rule than the exception. 

Nevertheless, conditions could vary widely: we have Muslims ruling over Kafirs and 
perhaps even vice-versa, we find mixed communities of Kafirs and Muslims in the same 
village, we have cross-border negotiations, truces, political alliances and even intermar¬ 
riage such as between Kati nobles and Chitral princes in the late 19th century. The Fence 
of Peristan is a complex thing and drawing its cartography is not a simple task. 

Not least of our problems is that, for much of the period under consideration, 
we have to rely on the telethnopsis of Persianate writers from the urban world 
down-valley, who have, of course, their own way of seeing things. 

From an interpretative point of view, the priority would be to deconstruct these 
texts to unveil the subjacent meanings and the implicit strategies they conceal. Expe¬ 
riments in this direction were attempted by others (cf. Flolzwarth, 1994; Pello, 2009), 
but they lie outside my intentions here. I do not wish to investigate the mind of the 
remote outsiders. I am not taking “the view from the valley”. I wish to take the view 
from the mountains. It is from those heights that I wish to look into the literate mir¬ 
ror of the stranger scribes to decipher the past of the Wild Ones. The mirror is clou¬ 
ded, fragmented and warped. Yet, for the limited scope of this present endeavour 
it is not impossible to read into it the outlines of the story we are concerned with. 

This of course, requires many cautions. There is surely no room here to discuss 
in detail each of the sources we must rely upon. But I shall make only two examples. 
The late 18th century Sairal-bilad contains a very careful survey of many parts of Pe¬ 
ristan, commissioned to one Mogul Beg by a British officer stationed in Calcutta (cf. 
Holzwarth, 1999,181 ff). It is our most important source about that time. Mogul Beg 
reports in detail the geographic distribution of a large number of Kafir groups and 
communities, but when it comes to lower Chitral, he fails to mention the Kalasha 
and all the other Kafirs then living in that area. In this case, we can suspect the rea¬ 
son for this omission. The envoy was a guest in Drosh of Mir Shah Riza, a member 
of the then ruling Khushwaqt family, who was his informant about the whole area 
(Raverty, 1888, 154). In Drosh, Mogul Beg was surrounded by Kafirs, and it is im¬ 
possible he should not have noticed them. It is therefore quite likely that the faithful 
prince did not wish the world outside to learn that most of his own subjects were 
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infidels. This explains why the Kalasha valleys were not even mentioned, and why 
the presence of Kafirs was reported to the east, the west, the south and the north¬ 
east, but not in the prince’s domains. Comparing with earlier and later sources, 1 have 
concluded that we can rely on Mogul Beg when he reports the presence of Kafirs, 
not so much when he ignores it. 

The opposite case is also possible, of course. Emperor Babur informs us that in 
1519 the people of Bajaur were rebels “against the people of Islam” and of “Kafir 
customs”, since “the mark of Islam had disappeared from amongst them” (Babur 
in Holzwarth, 1999, 6; cf. Babur, 1921, 370). We can therefore surmise that they had 
earlier been somehow exposed to proselitism, but we cannot be so sure they had 
actually turned Kafir again, because they were enemies of the emperor, who wiped 
them out and built a tower with their heads. Ascribing the infamous Kafir label to an 
enemy is a widespread Muslim habit to this day. On the other hand, under the same 
circumstances, Babur struck an alliance with Sultan Owais of the Jahangiri dinasty 
of lower Swat rulers, on whose religion he does not comment. Two generations 
later, at the end of the XVI century, we find a grandson of Sultan Owais, Zain Ala 
or Zainullah, in alliance with the grandson of Babur, Akbar the Great (through his 
general Zain Khan Kokaltash). They were in conflict with the emperor’s enemies of 
the Roshaniyya heretic sect. The Akbar namah was vague about him, but we learn 
from a Roshaniyya source that he was a Kafir to all intents and purposes (see below). 
Since this testimony appears to be well founded for reasons we cannot discuss here, 
we are led to surmise that his grandfather must also have been a Kafir. 

The difficulties in reconstructing our story do not lie only in the dimness of the 
mirror. 

The religious boundary between Kafirs and Muslims has not always been as clear- 
cut as it is today. In present-day Peristan it is taken for granted, dejure and defacto, that 
one can only be either Kafir or Muslim, never both at once. This was not always so. 

Many 19th-century narratives about the outskirts of Kafir lands make mention 
of people and communities who were known as nimcha , meaning “half-Muslims”. 
This was an ambiguous condition that could range from purely Kafir communities 
whose leaders feigned conversion in dealing with neighbouring Muslims (Mohan Lai, 
1834, 76), to people who purposefully behaved as Muslims with the Muslims and 
as Kafirs with the Kafirs (Gardner, 1869, 50, 51), down to recent converts who had 
only a vague knowledge of their new faith (Raja Khan, 1845, 817). The conversion 
of the Peristani apparently took many different forms. There were cases of violent 
jihads led expressly for the purpose of conversion, like Abdur Rahman’s invasion 
of Nuristan, or smaller-scale initiatives such as Mahmud Darwish’s 16th century 
campaign in Alishang and its surroundings (Scarcia, 1965), or Akhund Chalak’s holy 
wars in Indus Kohistan in the 17th (Holzwarth, 1999, 111-13, 121-24), Zafar Khan’s 
conquest of Upper Panjkora in the 18th (Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001, 36), or the 
1886 crusade of Mullah Khalid against Tregam (Jones, 1969, 24). But there were 
also cases of armed conquest by state-like powers which did not bring about for- 
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ced conversion, as with the 16th century Kashgarian penetration into upper Chitral 
(Mu’azzam Shah in Holzwarth, 1999, 44), or with the early 18th century subjugation 
of Kalasha territory in lower Chitral at the hands of the Rais Mirs (Cacopardo & 
Cacopardo, 2001 , passim). There were also peaceful proselytizing campaigns, such as 
the one of the Kalasha-born Baba Ji in Kalasha lands in the mid-19th century (ibid., 
75-76; cf. Cacopardo, 1991). Altogether, it seems that in many instances the process 
of conversion went, more or less peacefully, through a transitional and ambivalent 
nimcha stage before the final full acceptance of Islam, while in other cases commu¬ 
nities and areas were split between a Kafir and a Muslim component (as with the 
present-day Kalasha-speakers, cf. Cacopardo, 2016, 63-66). 


Mapping Islamization 

This aspect must appear in our cartography. I have therefore adopted four 
different symbolizations: a darker shade for the clearly Kafir areas; a striped 
background for the nimcha or the mixed areas; and a squared background for the 
areas about which information is not available for the time considered. The white 
background indicates Muslim areas, with the only exception, in the first map, of 
Baltistan, Kashmir, and the whole upper Jhelum basin, which around 1500 were 
mixed regions, but lie outside the scope of the present inquiry. Given the nature 
and variety of the sources and their overall scarcity, the reader must be aware 
that some of these indications are based on very solid information, while some 
of them depend on conclusions I have drawn on the basis of considerations that 
would be impossible to discuss in the present work, and that may be quite open 
to discussion. I would be only too happy if the present work stimulates future 
discussion: this cartography is not meant as a definitive conclusion, but rather as 
a first basis open to further refinements, in the awareness that research can still 
make progress in the field. 

Our starting point is ca. 1500 CE, and the situation at that time is depicted in 
the map in Fig. 1. It is from Mirza Haidar Dughlat that we learn that the whole of 
Peristan, which he calls (like Marco Polo) Bolor, is Kafir at this time. Writing in 1543, 
Dughlat describes Bolor very precisely as bordering with Wakhan, Badakhshan, Ka¬ 
bul, Laghman, Swat, Kashmir, Baltistan, Raskam and Sarikol. All this is a kafiristan, in 
his words: these are the boundaries of our Peristan (Dughlat, 1895, 384ff and passim, 
cf. Holzwarth, 1998, 300-301). While its northern and eastern confines are clearly 
marked by natural barriers, its precise extent to the south requires investigation. 

For the distribution of Kafir communities on the southwest, we rely especially 
on the memoirs of Babur, particularly his notes for the years 1505-1508 and 1519. 
Since this important source has not been explored quite systematically for this pur¬ 
pose, we shall deal with it in some detail. 

Babur does not use the term Bolor, but he clearly employs “Kafiristan” as a di- 
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Fig. 1. The Islam Ration of Peristan (Kafiristan) around 1500. 
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stinct toponym for a vast region whose mountains connect with those of Kashmir 
on the east (Babur, 1921, 481) and on the west with the Hindu Kush (ibid., 210, 380, 
485), clearly corresponding to Dughlat’s Bolor 17 . Of the eastern reaches of this area, 
he professes to have no knowledge at all {ibid., 484). It is noteworthy that Babur 
ignores the existence of Chitral and Gilgit, which clearly shows that those areas 
were then closed to traffic and inaccessible with peaceful means, either from the 
north, where he was born, or from the south, where he spent most of his life. Babur, 
however, gives quite detailed information about the extension of Kafiristan on the 
western side. Here it lies to the south of Badakhshan {ibid., 46), directly adjoining 
Panjshir, where the Kafirs levy taxes and make violent incursions {ibid., 214). The 
valley of Nijrau, north-east of Kabul is in his days a borderland: the “mountains 
behind it” (i. e. those of Tagau and Alishang) are “inhabited solely by Kafirs”, while 
its own inhabitants are obviously, at the best, of very recent conversion, since they 
“are wine-bibbers, do not pray, have no scruples and are Kafir-like” {ibid., 213), as 
well as inclined to rebellion against the shaky authority of the empire {ibid., 253). 
We have therefore classified Nijrau as a nimcha area, though we must remark that 
two generations later, the Ain iAkbari considers it Kafir (Raverty, 1888, 104). Babur 
established here a frontier post, which still existed in the late 18th century and was 
constantly at odds with the infidels (Raverty, 1888, 142). The valley of Tagau, to the 
east of Nijrau, seems to be under the authority of the throne and partly Islamized, 
but has “corn-growing Kafirs” to cultivate it (Babur, 1921, 221). And Kafirs appa¬ 
rently inhabit the valley of Uzbin, as we may infer from the episode of their visit 
offering wine to the emperor at the western foot of the Badpash pass in December 
1519 {ibid., 421). Coming to the country above Laghman, Babur gives little and unre¬ 
liable information about the two valleys of Alishang and Alingar {ibid., 210), but we 
know from later sources (Salim in Scarcia, 1965, 9-18,144-55) that both these valleys 
were Kafir down to their confluence in those days. 

In the Kunar basin, Babur extended a not-so-firm authority only up to Chigar 
Sarai (now Assadabad), which he attacked and conquered around 1518 CE {ibid., 
211, 366). Chigar Sarai is described as a nimcha settlement {ibid., 212) lying “at the 
threshhold of Kafiristan” (cf. Babur in Holzwarth, 1999, 3), or, in Masson’s co¬ 
lourful translation, in its “jaws” (Masson, 1842, 2, 217). The Darrah-i-Nur, at this 
time, seems largely unconverted (Babur, 1921, 210-11, cf. Masson, 1842, 2, 216) 
though nominally under the authority of the empire (Babur, 1921, 227, 344, 422), 
while definitely inclined to rebellion (as in 1505, ibid., 241). Babur makes it clear that 
he had a hard time collecting tribute from the whole area of lower Kunar, because 
it was under the sway of the Kafirs {ibid., 211). And indeed, we know from the Ain 
iAkbari that the area of Nurgal was considered part of Kafiristan in the time of 
Akbar (Rennel, 1792, 160, 165). From the mutilated narration of Babur’s campaign 
in Bajaur, which he invaded in 1519, we learn that its people were rebels “against the 
people of Islam” and of “Kafir customs”, since “the mark of Islam had disappeared 
from amongst them” (Babur in Holzwarth, 1999, 6; cf. Babur, 1921, 370): which, as 
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we mentioned earlier, suggests that they had previously been somehow exposed to 
proselitism. We have concluded that around 1500 they must have been some kind of 
nimcha , and we have marked Bajaur as mixed, since parts of it were possibly already 
occupied by Pathans at the time (Raverty, 1888, 122ff). We learn, however, that “in 
the surroundings of Bajaur” there were pure Kafirs (Babur in Holzwarth, 1999, 7; 
Babur, 1921, 371-72), who, once again, brought wine to the sovereign. Bajaur was 
then the extreme frontier of Islam’s influence: from a Pathan chronicle, we know 
that in 1623-24, all the northern side of the mountains enclosing Bajaur was still in¬ 
habited by Kafirs (Raverty, 1888, 126). Babur shows no knowledge about the Kafirs 
of Panjkora, or of upper Swat, or of the Indus Kohistan: for these we shall have to 
turn to other sources. 

As we have mentioned, Babur struck an alliance with Sultan Owais of Swat, 
of the Jahangiri dynasty. We can reconstruct in some detail the vicissitudes of this 
dynasty in the 16th century on the basis of four sources, which are not available in 
English and have been pardy translated by Holzwarth into German in a work that 
is still unpublished (Holzwarth, 1999, 37-50, 59-63). We cannot deal with that histo¬ 
ry here, but we must mention that this ruler, who had a father with a Kafir name 
(Pakhal) and a grandfather by the Persian name Jahangir, was ousted from Swat 
around 1520 by the Yusufzai and retreated to the Nihak valley where he reigned over 
Kafirs of Panjkora. We know that his son Firuz Shah inherited the kingdom and this 
is the father of that Zain Ala or Zainullah, who turns out to be a Kafir (Mukhlis in 
Holzwarth, 1999, 61-62) at the time of Akbar’s campaigns against the Roshanniya. 
It seems therefore probable that all his ascendants were (more or less) Kafirs like 
him 18 . At the end of those campaigns in 1593, Akbar’s general Zain Khan Kokaltash 
left their land to his Kafir allies, who remained outside the empire’s sway (Abu-1- 
Fazl, 1939, 986; cf. Holzwarth, 1999, 58). Comparing all this with later sources, we 
can conclude that around 1500, lower Swat (where the first mosque was built in 
the days of Mahmud of Ghazni) was nimcha and mixed 19 , while Panjkora was Kafir 
down to Talash (Raverty, 1888, 202), like the Swat Kohistan (see below). These were 
times of great turmoil around Swat, Bajaur and the Peshawar plains, following the 
immigration of the Yusufzai and other Pathan tribes from around Kabul (cf. Caroe, 
1958, 174ff). The exact dating of all these movements is uncertain and consequently 
the borderline between nimcha and purely Kafir areas in Swat around 1500 must have 
been contested, fragmented and dynamic. Its depiction on our first map is only a 
hypothetical simplification. 

As for the Indus Valley, we must keep in mind that the whole tract from Chi- 
las down to Kabalgram has remained till very recendy one of the most secluded 
and inaccessible areas of the world. It is not surprising that we have not found 
so far any mention of its situation before the 17th century. A ghasfi by the name 
of Akhund Chalak (also known as Salak, Tsalak or Salar) is credited by widespre¬ 
ad oral traditions (cf. Frembgen, 1999, 84; 2008, 158; Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 
2001, 122, 292) with the forced conversion of many areas there. Holzwarth (1999, 
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111-13, 121-24) has established that this figure was active around the 1660’s, but 
Chalak’s own writings on the subject are long lost and the only existing copy 
of a chronicle of his campaigns, written by his pupil Mullah Mast, has disap¬ 
peared from Kabul in the 1980s. From another Persian text, we know however 
that he fought against Kafirs in Buner, Hazara, Pakhli, Kabalgram and even in 
Chilas (Holzwarth, 1999, 12Iff). While we may suspect that some of them were 
perhaps Hindu and not Peristani, it is safe to conclude, also on the basis of oral 
traditions and later information, that at least the long stretch from Kabalgram to 
Chilas must have been Kafir in the Peristani sense around 1500. We have there¬ 
fore marked as uncertain Buner and Hazara, and as Kafir the Indus valley above 
Kabalgram. As for the areas to the east of these, we must remind the reader that 
the whole jhelum basin, including the Kishanganga and Kaghan, lies beyond the 
scope of this inquiry, though its relations with Peristan would certainly deserve 
investigation. 

Our next chronological pinpoint we have fixed at ca. 1680 and this is treated 
in the map in Fig. 2. In the intervening years, great changes took place both in the 
northern belt and to the south of Peristan. In Chitral, we have the establishment of 
Kashgarian rule (most probably in Mastuj) over Kafir subjects in the early 16th cen¬ 
tury, followed, early the next century, by the advent from Badakhshan of the Ismaili 
leader Shah Babur (Holzwarth, 1996; 1998), who is most probably the founder of 
the dynasty widely remembered in Chitrali oral traditions under the name of Rais. 
On the basis of some written testimonies (e. g. Holzwarth, 1999, 127ff) and plenty 
of oral traditions 20 ,1 surmise that by 1680 the population of the areas from Chitral 
fort upwards must have had three religious components: a small number of Muslim 
immigrants from Badakhshan and the Kashgar khanate; a number of Chitrali Ismaili 
(recent) converts, who must have been nimcha at the time; and an unspecified num¬ 
ber of Kafirs, including Kalasha-speakers in the Lutkho basin, where the presence 
of Kafirs (described as “fire-worshippers”) is attested still around 1800 by the Shah 
namah of Muhammad Siar (Siar, n.d., 83). South of Chitral fort, at this time, the 
population was mostly Kalasha and entirely Kafir (see below). Therefore, I have 
marked as mixed and/or nimcha the north, and as Kafir the south. 

In the Gilgit river basin, the Khowar-speaking Yasin area was under Rais rule 
and probably nimcha in one way or another, while the rest of the basin, including 
Hunza, was Kafir. In Gilgit, we find around 1660 a Muslim sovereign, Habib Khan, 
whose rule, probably the result of an earlier Kashgarian inroad, was overturned by 
a Kafir rebellion around 1662-63, which apparently left behind the Kafir state later 
documented around 1790, when the whole valley from Ishkoman to Sai and Gor 
is described as Kafir. An ostensibly Kafir leader from Hunza/Nager was part of 
this rebellion 21 . The oldest mosque in the Hunza basin is epigraphically dated 1715 
(Frembgen, 1986, 575). We must conclude that the whole Gilgit basin below the 
Yasin territory was Kafir around 1680. 

Turning to the south, we know from the Sifat nama of Muhammad Salim of the 
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Fig. 2. The \slami%ation of Peristan (Kafiristan) around 1680. 
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holy war against the Kafirs led in 1582 by one Darvish Muhammad in the Alishang 
and its surroundings (Scarcia, 1965). The numerous toponyms in the epic are quite 
hard to track, but altogether Darvish’s operations in the Alingar seem more like daring 
incursions with litde permanent effect, whereas in the Alishang he probably acquired 
to dar al-islam once and for all the main valley bottom at least as far as Ghaziabad, 
where he built a permanent fort. From later sources (see below), we know that a Kafir 
presence remained in upper Alishang, as well as in Tagau, where Darvish also fought, 
and possibly in Nijrao. From the Khulasat al-ansab of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, we learn 
that in the days of Jahangir (r. 1605-27), the Afghans were still fighting the “Kafirs of 
Laghman” (Scarcia, 1965, CXXIV). And from the Ikbalnamah-i jahangiri we know that 
the Darrah i-Nur, that Mahmud had claimed to have converted five centuries earlier, 
was still home in 1625 to pure Kafirs, who sent a delegation to Jahangir in Jalalabad. 
“The Badshah was much pleased at seeing these Siah Poshan”, did nothing to convert 
them and loaded them with valuable presents (Raverty, 1888, 141-42). Altogether, it 
appears from later sources that around Laghman and lower Kunar, Islamization had 
made some progress at this time since the days of Babur, but not enormous ones. 
Badel and lower Pech, for instance, were clearly still in Kafir hands at this time (Mogul 
Beg in Raverty, 1888, 105, 144). It seems quite likely that the same was true of all the 
left-hand side valleys of the Kunar down to Darrah i-Nur. 

In Swat, on the other hand, the Pathans had conquered the valley as far as Pia in 
the early 16th century, while it was in the second quarter of the 17th century that 
they made their last advance up the main valley up to Churrai (Raverty, 1862, 251) 22 , 
which marks, as Barth (1956a, 1081-82) had detected, the “ecologic threshold” for 
their expansion. This remained thereafter their border with the Torwali-speakers of 
Bahrein. Around 1680, the valley was Kafir from there up, and remained so for over 
a century (Mogul Beg in Raverty, 1888, 234). As for Panjkora, we know that Dir was 
still Kafir at this time (Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001, 36), but as to the exact extent 
of Pathan advance up the valley at this particular point, we have no clues. 

In the Indus valley, the years around 1680 seem to be a time of intense religious 
fervour and proselytizing activity in Pathan milieus, following the anti-Roshaniyya 
preachings of very influent Sunni saints such as Sayyid Ali Shah Termezi (Buner 
Pir Baba) and his pupil Akhund Darweza in the late 1500’s (cf. Caroe, 1958, 198- 
99), who stimulated subsequent champions of the faith still remembered in oral 
traditions, such as Sadiq Baba, Mian Baqi Baba and the already mentioned Akhund 
Chalak (Frembgen, 1999, 83-4; cf. Jettmar 1983, 511; Barth 1956b, 18). The latter, 
as we have seen, was active around the time under consideration. The conversion of 
the Kafirs of the Indus in the tract from Kabalgram to Chilas took place over the 
course of about one century, from these years to the second half of the 18th cen¬ 
tury (Holzwarth, 1998, 313-15). Since around 1680 this process was still at its begin¬ 
nings, I have supposed that only the lower tract, more or less up to Jalkot, could be 
at least pardy converted, while the area from Kandia to Chilas must have remained 
unconverted at this time (cf. Leitner, 1894, App. 4, 8-9). Akhund Chalak led raids 
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into Chilas, but apparently did not convert it (Khattak in Holzwarth, 1999, 124). 
According to one tradition, he was killed in Darel (Frembgen, 2008,258). According 
to another tradition {ibid), one of the actors of conversion in Harban came from 
Tal-Patrak, i. e. Dir Kohistan, which only converted around the mid-18th century 
(see below). On this, see also Scerrato, 1983, 27-28. 

And here we come to the third stage of our story, around 1790, and this is the 
map in Fig. 3. Here we must rely especially on the Sair al-bilad of the already men¬ 
tioned Mogul Beg, who surveyed much of Peristan about this time on behalf of Lt. 
Francis Wilford of the Bengal corps of engineers (Wilford, 1801, 455; Holzwarth, 
1999, 181; cf. Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001, 33). With all his attention to geo¬ 
graphical details, when it comes to ethnographic information Mogul Beg exhibits 
a typical “view from the plains”. While he is quite precise in distinguishing the dif¬ 
ferent Pathan tribes, he has only four categories for the Peristani: the Muslims he 
divides, quite randomly, into “Kohistani” and “Tadjik”, the Kafirs into “Tor Kafiri” 
(a Pushtu formula meaning “Black Kafirs” which he prefers to the more common 
Persian “Siah Poshan”) and “Spin Kafiri” (“White Kafirs”) or “Sufed Poshan”. He 
calls Black Kafirs the people of Nuristan and surroundings, including several Pashai 
speakers, but excluding the people of Darrah i-Nur, which are styled “White” (thou¬ 
gh they are “Siah Poshan” in the Ikbal namah-i Jahangin ), a label he also applies to all 
the eastern Peristani, whether speakers of Shina or other languages. Nevertheless, 
and despite some ups and downs in precision and reliability, his account is often very 
detailed and, combined with other sources, allows us to draw a fairly accurate picture 
of the situation at this time. 

Thus we find, starting from the southwest, that Nijrau was converted and Persian¬ 
speaking by then (Ghulam Mohammad in Raverty, 1888, 142), while upper Tagau was 
at least partly Kafir (Raverty, 1859, 323, 343; cf. Ghulam Mohammad, ibid). There 
were still Kafirs, probably Pashai-speaking, in the upper Alishang, around Najil and 
Mil {ibid., 323, 339-40; Mogul Beg in Raverty, 1888, 102; Masson 1842, 3, 294), whi¬ 
le the whole Alingar basin in present-day western Nuristan remained Kafir down to 
Mangu until Abdur Rahman’s crusade. Even further south than that, the Pashai-spea- 
king side-valleys of Sau and Kulman were still Kafir in the 1830’s (Mohan Lai, 1834, 
78) and bordered with the area of Sarur in the upper Darrah i-Nur, where Mogul Beg 
(in Raverty, 1888, 108-109) found 2-3000 Kafir families, also Pashai. The next valley 
up the Kunar basin, the Darra i-Mazar, must have been the home of the Kafirs who 
in 1839 made a noisy and triumphant visit to Sir William Macnaghten in Jelalabad, 
claiming to be relatives of the “Franks” (Raverty, 1859, 345-46). These people came 
from Nurgal, at the mouth of Darrah i-Mazar, and were probably Pashai from Aret, 
the “Eerait” of Elphinstone’s (1815, 619) lists of Kafir “tribes” 23 . 

By Mogul Beg’s time, various Afghan tribes had eroded much Kafir territory in the 
Kunar basin. The Safi had recently expelled Kafirs from Badel (Mogul Beg in Raverty, 
1888, 105, 144) and advanced into the Pech valley bottom up to Gusalak {ibid., 107, 
145), while the Tarklanri had pushed up the Kunar till Shal, just south of Bargam {ibid., 
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Fig. 3. The Is lamination of Peri start (Kafiristan) around 1790. 
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172-73). Shigal was Kafir, except in the lower reaches {ibid., 148) 24 , as well as Tsukui 
(Elphinstone, 1815, 619). The Gawar villages from Bargam to Arandu were probably 
Kafir or mixed (Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001, 227ff), while Ramram was clearly 
Kafir, since Wilford’s envoy (in Raverty, 1888, 166) states that there was Kafir country 
“on the northern boundary” of the side-valley of Shingari in Baraul. 

In Chitral, all the side valleys south of Ayun were Kafir at this time, despite Mogul 
Beg’s silence on the subject, as we can gather from the vast corpus of oral traditions 
we recorded in the area in the 1990’s from the converted Kalasha and from the Palula, 
the Dameli and the Jashi (Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001). For the Palula this is clearly 
confirmed by 19th century documents (Holzwarth, 1993, 7; Hayward & Mahomed 
Amin, 1869,130). In the main valley and, probably, in Ashret, there must have been, by 
this time, a significant Sunni component. To the north, in the upper Lutkho valley, Mo¬ 
gul Beg (in Raverty, 1888, 150) attests the presence of a community of Kati refugees 
in Gobor, a place he calls Bushkar, people whose descendants I visited in 2006 (cf. Ca¬ 
copardo, 2009, 48). The Ismaili majority of upper Chitral and Yasin, could perhaps be 
still considered nitncha at this time, on the basis of various 19th century comments on 
the subject (e. g. Raja Khan, 1845, 817), including the standard chiche of their “wine- 
bibbing propensities” (Raverty, 1864, 134). But since the matter is definitely slippery, 1 
have marked as mixed only the lower Lutkho valley, because of the already mentioned 
Kalasha presence there. Ojor and Arkari are former Kalasha areas according to oral 
traditions, but information about them at this time is not available. 

In Panjkora, the Pathan had at this point expelled the Peristani from Dir proper 
and the whole district except Tal and Patrak. The Dir khanate had recendy been 
founded by Zafar Khan (Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001, 36) and his son Qasim 
Khan was now ruling. The Gauri-speakers, of Tal and Patrak, were described as 
recent converts by Mogul Beg (in Raverty, 1888, 228). 

Swat Kohistan, on the contrary, was still entirely Kafir, as we have seen from Mo¬ 
gul Beg’s testimony, and according to oral traditions collected by myself in 2006, had 
become a refuge for people of Dir and Tal-Patrak who refused conversion. By now 
isolated, this Kafir stronghold was probably Islamized shortly thereafter. The Indus 
Kohistan, as we have seen, was apparendy all converted to Sunnism by this time, 
though possibly still with lingering nitncha traits, despite the intensity of the Islami- 
zing pressure from the Pathan in this area. The pressure was not only religious: by 
ca. 1790, the Pathan had occupied former Peristani territory only up to Kabalgram 
(Mogul Begin Raverty, 1888, 192), while less than a century later the main valley was 
theirs all the way to Besham (Drew, 1875, 460; Biddulph 1880, 8). 

As for the Gilgit river basin below Yasin, according to the Sair al-bilad, it was enti¬ 
rely Kafir at this time and Holzwarth (1998, 31 Off) has convincingly argued that this 
information appears quite solidly founded. Mogul Beg specifies that Kafir territory 
in the main valley extended from the mouth of the Ishkoman valley up to Sai and 
Gor, and that there were Kafirs to the north, east and south of this tract (Mogul 
Beg in Raverty, 1888, 161). We must conclude that Ishkoman must have been Kafir 
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as well as Astor, which is explicitly listed among Kafir areas by him and appeared as 
quite recently converted to Drew (1875, 429) in the 1870’s. Hunza and Nager were 
Islamized at this time (Holzwarth, 1998, 311). 

Looking at the map in Fig. 3, one cannot help to remark how this situation 
was reflected in the memory of Kom elders when they were visited by Robertson, 
who states: “The Kam affirm that the whole country, from the Eastern Kafiristan 
frontier as far as Gilgit, was in former times inhabited by the Kalash, while the true 
Kafirs extended at least as far as Swat” (Robertson, 1896, 159). Few had paid much 
attention to this statement. Apart from the curious distinction between Kalash and 
“true Kafirs”, this is just one example of how oral traditions that may seem referring 
to some remote mythical era are often based on quite recent historical facts. 

The last of our maps (Fig. 4) shows the situation shortly before Abdur Rahman’s 
invasion 25 . The great Kafiristan of the 1500’s, which extended over some 80.000 
square kilometres, had shrunk at this point to about one tenth of its original size. By 
1896, the political subjugation of the Nuristani was brought about by force, while 
their full conversion was completed only within some three decades (Cacopardo & 
Cacopardo, 2001, 187-90). The Kalasha of Urtsun and Jinjeret Kuh were to turn 
Muslim by the 1940’s (Cacopardo, A. S., 1991; Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 1992) and 
at that point the three Kalasha valleys of today were all that was left of Kafiristan. 

And this is the end of our story. It is almost incredible how such a huge and 
long-lasting cultural area as Peristan could have almost entirely escaped the attention 
of Persianate and Indian writers first, and then of Western scholars of the Iranic, 
Indian, Turkic and Chinese world. In the view from the valley, the mountains are 
only an insignificant periphery. But if we take the view from the mountains, the 
enigma of a vast constellation of cultures that have successfully resisted civilization 
for so long, creating a stable environment of symbiosis between man and nature that 
outlasted the rise and fall of the great empires of the plains through the millennia, 
is a challenge that commands our attention. 

Civilization has entertained its own dreams about the Fairyland. The Vatican 
entertained the dream of Christianizing it inspired by Bento da Gois, and it’s not 
surprising that it never came true. Muslims from different quarters cherished the 
dream of bringing to it the light of Islam, and it’s not surprising that this was met 
with more success. Modern science can entertain the dream of unveiling the secrets 
of its past, and this enterprise may still reserve some surprises. 

What is perhaps more surprising is to find that the more down-to-earth dream of 
domesticating Peristan and bringing it under control of the state has not been quite 
accomplished to this day. Nuristan remains the most remote and unruly region of 
Afghanistan. In 2006, the Americans tried to establish, under the label of Provincial 
Reconstruction Teams (PRT), permanent military bases at various sites in Nuristan. 
One was in Wanat, in the valley of Waigal: it was withdrawn after a bloody battle 
in 2008. Another was close to Kamdesh in the Bashgal valley: in 2009 it was stor¬ 
med by hundreds of warriors and the Americans had to flee it by helicopter 26 . The 
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Bashgal has apparently remained out of government control ever since. 

In 2015, a New York Times envoy adventurously reached the provincial capital 
of Nuristan in Prasun on a frightful jeep road, to find that the whole province lied 
“beyond reach of aid and time” 27 . Here too, the Americans had tried to build a base 
in 2006. In the words of the journalist: 

One day, as an American team was inspecting the site, according to Hafii Shergul, a local elder and former 
governor, a group of six or seven older men arrived. They put their shawls on the ground andprayedfirst. Then, 
rolling up their sleeves, they started advancing at the Americans with hatchets and clubs. 

‘What is going on?” the Americans ashed, according to Mr. Shergul. 

‘We toldyou not to build a base here. Now that you are grabbing our land, we have to fight you. ” 

The Americans bachd off. 

The Fence of Peristan we have been tracing has shrunk to a tiny ring. But that 
concerns religion, politics is a different thing. In that realm, there is a Fence of Nu¬ 
ristan still standing. 


Notes 

1 On Gois’ mission, see Wessels, 1924,1-42; Payne, 1930, 21-26,119-182; Maclagan, 1932, 339-42. Cf. Cacopardo, 
2009, 5-6, with further details on the subject. 

2 A quick preliminary inquiry on the archives of Propaganda Fide in Rome did not produce findings on actual mis¬ 
sions into Nuristan. On Vaughan’s initiative, see in that archive: Acta 1887, 308-309. On the Diocese, see: Annuario 
Pontificio (1998) Citta del Vaticano: Libreria Editrice Vaticana. 

3 The Lockhart mission, a secret military enterprise of the British government, had only surveyed two years earlier, 
with a daring eight-day incursion (Sept. 26 — Oct. 3,1885), a brief tract of the upper Bashgal valley between Ahmad 
Diwana and Bragamatal, in the extreme north-western corner of the region. Their “strictly confidential” report 
(Lockhart and Woodthorpe, 1889) was printed only four years later and has never been published. 

4 See e. g. the “Map of Part of Central Asia” by E. G. Ravenstein in Leitner, 1877, 256. 

5 The Kalasha probably lost Chitral to Shah Babur (see below) in the early 17th century, but the whole area of Drosh 
was probably conquered by Shah Nasir Rais only about a century later (cf. Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001,136). 

6 For one example, when the 1928 Gazetter of Chitral (GSI, 1928) was being prepared, the Assistant Political Agent 
Capt. Bradshaw was asked to write the historical notes for the publication. His paper is preserved in the Archive of 
the District Coordination Officer, Chitral, (R, Reports and Return, File no. 5, Subject: Military Report on Chitral, 
1927) but since it conflicted with other narratives in the hands of the colonial authorities, it was never published. 
Thus even the 19th century history of Chitral remained an enigma in the eyes of the British. 

7 This widely repeated mistake is a symptom of how those early colonial writers are still considered authorities 
despite all their weaknesses. Aurel Stein (1921, 37-41) had long ago corrected Cunningham’s erroneous reading of 
the Brahmi inscription at Pakhtoridini reported by Biddulph (1880, 149), which led to the legend of the subjection 
of Chitral to the 10th century Hindu Shahi king Jaipal. 

8 Please note that, for the sake of simplification, we have avoided the use of diacritical marks in this paper, and all 
the terms in local languages are therefore not in scientific transliteration. 

9 See the analysis by Filigenzi (2016), who discusses some affinities between the “dardic” context of Buddhist Gan- 
dhara in Swat and recent Peristani cultures, stating inter alter. “Vin, sacrifice de la chevre, danse et chants sont done 
chez les Kafirs modernes les elements caracteristiques de fetes de grande valeur sociale presidees par des hommes 
de haut rang : e’est exactement ce que faisaient, deux millenaires plus tot, les nobles de l’Uddiyana”. 

10 I find no reason to suppose that these Kafirs were Hindus, as Balland (2011) suggests, since it would be hard to 
explain why some three centuries later, in Babur’s times, their descendants were not (see below). 

11 1 must incidentally remark that I do not believe that Polo’s Bastian or Bascian is likely to have anything to do with 
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the Pashai of Peristan, as Yule surmised. 

12 Indian sources from this period are also very scanty and have only been tentatively explored with a focus on Peri- 
stan.The Darada chiefs appearing in the Raja Tarangini around the 11th and 12th centuries were surely Peristani and 
are a subject that deserves appropriate investigation. 

13 For just one example, Gardner mentions some hermits living in caves not far from the Khawak Pass crossed in 
his days by Timur, who had “an inscribed stone slab” and said that “the inscription is a warning left there by Timor, 
to his Successors, never again to Attempt the subjugation of Kaffiristan” (Gardner, 1869, 51). 

14 For traditions about former statelets also in Kandia, Tangir and Darel, see Biddulph, 1880,16; Barth, 1956b, 79ff. 
These are also a mystery. It must be noted that Barth’s argument on this subject is extremely weak and that he did 
not realize at all the deep difference between the states of Gilgit and Chitral. 

15 Cf. Cacopardo & Schmidt (2006, 51-56), with extensive references to the numerous sources on the subject. 

16 It must be added that the Nuristani had a particular enmity against the Afghans, less so with other Muslim nei¬ 
ghbours, such as the Chitrali or the Minjani. 

17 Cf. on this also Rennel (1792,164-65), who calls the same area “Kuttore” and identifies it with Kafiristan. 

18 Raverty’s idea that they were Muslim (Raverty, 1888, 128) is unproven. Note that Kafirs with Muslim names are 
documented since the 16th century (Scarcia, 1965,119). 

19 This is clearly attested by the O-rgyan-gyi lam-jig, a narrative of the Tibetan monk sTag.tshang ras-pa’s pilgrimage 
to Swat in 1615-16. He notes that up to Rayishar (prob. Rajagira near Udegram) the customs were like in India, but 
from there on they varied: men and women dressed otherwise and wore earrings, bracelets and anklets. He witnes¬ 
sed the Kafir spring festival Basandor and relates that people sang, danced and drank without restraint “Reiswein, 
Traubenwein, Gerstenbier, Zuckerbier, Schnaps ( a-rag ), ‘Holzalkohol’, Bier” (Holzwarth, 1999, 75-76; cf. Tucci 
1971, 375ff). 

20 Oral traditions from southern Chitral were recorded in the Nineties (cf. Cacopardo & Cacopardo, 2001), while a 
vast collection of traditions from the rest of Chitral District were recorded by myself in 2006, with the assistance 
of the local historian Hidayat ur-Rahman, and have been pardy used in Cacopardo, 2009. 

21 For all these events, narrated in the Shigar-nama , see Holzwarth, 1998, 308-10; 1999, 91 ff; 2006,174-77. 

22 This was a small jihad that wrested from the Torwal Kafirs a few villages between Pia and Churrai, under the 
leadership of Akhund Karun, a son of the famous Akhund Darweza, who lost his life in the conflict. Since Darweza 
died over eighty after 1613, while another son of his, Karimdad, died around 1662 (Holzwarth, 1999, 65), we take 
it that this event must have taken place before 1650, when Karun could still be young enough to fight. 

23 Oiret is the Pashai name, Aret being Pashtu (Wutt, 1981, 135). Mogul Beg (in Raverty, 1888, 108, 147) doesn’t 
mention Kafirs in Darrah i-Mazar, and calls “Kohistani” the people of Aret, but states that Shumast was bounded 
by Kafirs on the west, where only Aret can be found. On Aret, cf. also Tanner, 1881. 

24 The three villages of Punat, Birah Gal and Chonash in this valley mentioned by Mogul Beg were still Kafir around 
1810, when they were named by Elphinstone’s informants as “Pundect”, “Bairagullee”, “Chainaish” or “Chooneea” 
(Elphinstone, 1815, 619). Birah Gal may possibly be the “Barowl”, village of recendy converted Kafirs, visited by 
Griffith (1847, 463ff) in 1840. 

25 For the sake of precision, I must specify that we know for sure that at this time there were still Kafir Kalasha at 
least in Shishi Kuh, and not only from Lockhart, as mentioned earlier. One of them was that Ahmad Jan from Lawi 
who killed the mehtar Nizam ul-Mulk in 1895 (Cacopardo, 2009, 69fn). But since this presence, there and around 
Drosh, must have been residual by that time, I have not represented it in the map. 

26 For the batde of Wanat, see https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Battle_of_Wanat (retr. 28.12.16); for the battle of 
Kamdesh, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Battle_of_Kamdesh (retr. idem). For the latter’s background in a Nuristani 
perspective, see Cacopardo, 2009, 83-85. 

27 See the whole article by Mujib Mashal at: http://www.nytimes.com/2015/12/26/world/asia/nuristan-afghani- 
stan-taliban.html?_r=0 (retr. 13.11.2016). 
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